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The engraving which accompanies this Num- 
ber presents an accurate view of the above 
institutions, which are situated to the west of 
Manchester, about two and a quarter miles on 
the Chester road, and adjoining the beautiful 
gardens of the Botanical and Horticultural 
Society. The building is of the English or 
Gothic style of architecture, which prevailed 
in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. 
Its extreme length is 280 feet, by a depth 
varying from 50 to 120 feet, and the whole, 
being considerably set back from the road, pre- 
sents a very imposing and handsome appearance. 
The effect of the numerous octagonal turrets, 
chimnies, &c., as seen over the trees on the 
banks of the river Irwell opposite, has often 
struck us as being peculiarly picturesque and 
collegiate. The right hand wing, or the one 
nearest Manchester, is that part of the edifice 
appropriated to the uses of the Blind Asylum, 
and contains on the ground floor a spacious 
entrance hall and handsome staircase ; Com- 
mittee room, Matron’s and Manager’s room, 
sale room, commodious dining and work rooms, 
kitchens, and offices, and on the chamber 
floors, numerous light and airy bed rooms, 
sick rooms, convalescent rooms, and other 
lconveniences. The basement floor is occupied 
by the remainder of the domestic offices and 
Work-shops, and to, the back are extensive 
separate play grounds for boys and girls. 

The corresponding wing of the building is 


somewhat similar in its internal arrangements, 
modified of course to suit the peculiar wants of 
an extensive school for the deaf and dumb. 
The whole of this portion of the edifice is 
also cellared underneath, and is provided with 
spacious play grounds for mutes of both sexes, 

The central and most lofty portion of this 
structure is occupied by a small church, for the 
joint benefit of both Institutions; the interior 
of which is plainly but neatly fitted up in ac- 
cordant style. On the ground floor are pews 
for seating nearly five hundred persons, two 
vestries, communion, pulpit, reading desk, &c. 
The gallery will also accommodate five hundred 
persons, inclusive of a portion of the side 
galleries set apart for the use of the inmates of 
each charity; and under the whole are built 
commodious vaults. 

The following inscription is engraved on the 
plate fixed on the foundation stone :— 

“This stone, the first of a building to comprise an Asylum 
for the Blind, endowed by the late Thomas Henshaw, Esq. 
a School for the Deaf and Dumb, and a Chapel for the joint 
benefit of both institutions, was laid on Wednesday, the 23rd 
day of March, 1836, by William Grant, Esq., the cost of 
the building being defrayed by private benefactions. Richard 
Lane, Architect—David Bellhouse, Builder.” 

Although the Deaf and Dumb School has 
been in practical operation in this town many 
years prior to the opening of the Blind Asylum, 
yet the latter has the first claim to our notice, 
inasmuch as the endowment of the Blind 
Asylum existed long before its sister charity had 
been contemplated by its benevolent founders. 

Henshaw’s Blind Asylum, as already intimated, 
owes its foundation to the munificent bequest 
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of the late Thomas Henshaw, Esq., an opulent 
hat manufacturer of Oldham, who by will, 
dated 14th November, 1807, bequeathed 
£20,000 for the endowment of a Blue Coat 
School at Oldham, and the same amount for a 
Blind Asylum at Manchester. 

By a codicil dated January 9, 1808, he be- 
queathed £20,000 more to the Blue Coat 
School, leaving it to the option of his Trustees 
to establish it either at Oldham or Manchester. 
With the'most enlarged benevolence, Mr. Hen- 
shaw combined the rare sagacity by which he was 
enabled at once to stimulate the liberality of 
others, and to secure their active control and co- 
operation in carrying out his philanthropic de- 
signs, Hence his will expressly provided “ that 
the said money should not be applied in the pur- 
chase of lands, or the erection of buildings, it 
being his expectation that other persons would, 
at their expense, purchase lands and buildings 
for these purposes.” 

After providing legacies to several other pub- 
lic charities in Manchester, he bequeathed the 
residue of his estate to the trustees of the two 
endowments, in equal portions, and died in 
1810, when an attempt was made by his widow 
and executrix, Sarah Henshaw, and his niece, 
Ann Hadfield, who claimed to be next of kin, 
to set aside the will, but after a suit, first in 
the Consistory Court of the Bishop of Chester, 
and afterwards in Chancery, the will was fully 
established. 

Eighteen years elapsed before any successful 
attempt was made to render these bequests 
available, and they had, by accumulated inter- 
est, amounted to £100,000, when several 
public spirited gentlemen in Oldham com- 
menced a subscription for the land and building 
required for the Blue Coat Schoo] at Oldham 
Edge, in which two hundred poor boys are 
educated, clothed, and maintained. 

It was not until 1835, that the inhabitants 
of Manchester were induced to originate the 
subscription by means of which the Blind Asy- 
lum has been erected. The subject, however, 
was then taken up with great zeal; in a very 
short time the sum of £9000 was contributed. 
A scheme of rules for the government of the 
Institution received the sanction of the trustees 
under Mr. Henshaw’s will, and of the Court 
of Chancery, and the land forming the site 
having been purchased, in conjunction with 
the Deaf and Dumb School Committee, the 
building was speedily raised, under the direction 
of Richard Lane, Esq., the architect of the 
entire structure. 

The objects to which the Asylum is devoted 
are “to maintain and afford such instruction to 
the indigent blind, of both sexes, capable of 


either wholly or in part, for their own subsist. 
ence,” and ‘“‘to afford an asylum to the impo- 
tent and aged blind.” 
To increase the means of receiving patients, 
and to prevent the income of the charity being 
expended in reduction of the poor rates, it is 
required that the friends, parishes, or unions, 
to whom the parties belong, shall pay a small 
weekly contribution. The patients also are 
required to bring with them upon admission, a 
suitable supply of clothing, lists of which are 
given to the candidates. 

The Asylum was opened Sept. 30th, 1839, 
when ten candidates were elected. From the 
last report, which has just been published, we 
learn that the present number of inmates is 
thirty-seven, that the male portion of them are 
chiefly employed in making baskets, and the 
females in knitting, sewing, and netting. 

It is intended to introduce other manufac. 
tures as soon as the number and progress of 
the inmates will warrant it, and Mr. W. Harris, 
a pupil from the London School for the Indigent 
Blind, has been appointed music-master, and 
teaches those of the inmates capable of receiving 
instruction ; and where a decided taste is found 
to exist, it is intended that the party shall be 
so instructed as to qualify him or her for the 
situation of organist or singer. 

The inmates of the school are taught to read 
by means of the embossed Roman character, 
which has been introduced into the school in 
preference to the stenographic or arbitrary, on 
account of the greater facility it affords for 
communicating with others. 


h 


The following table of the causes of the 
blindness of the inmates, furnished by Mr. 
Crompton, the surgeon in ordinary to the Asy- 
lum, is valuable, not only for the facts exhi- 
bited, but the hints it suggests on the means 
by which the calamity of blindness may be 
prevented. 

CAUSES OF BLINDNESS. 


Par | To 
tially jta!ly |/Total 


| 

2\Inflammation arising in a day or two!! 
after birth. (Purulent Ophthalmia.)}) 2 | 3 5 
3|Inflammation of the same kind as the}, 


employment, as will enable them to provide, 


above, but arising later in life 1] 2 
4) Wounds of one eye, the cause of the}! 

destruction of both. (Sympathetic|) 

5|Inflammation during, or immediately}, 

after, the measles. (Morbillous|) 

Of} 2 
6|Affections of the Optic Nerve, Retina, 

or Sensorium. ( urosis.)...... 0} 7\ 7 
7|Cataract. Restored to sight by Mr. 

Barton Ol] 4 
8|Cataract. Congenital .............. 1} 0} 1 
9|Blind from various causes not clearly 

ascertained 3] 8 

8 | 31 || 0 
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Only one of the inmates was born totally blind. Another 
was born with merely a perception of light. The re- 
mainder have become blind since birth. 

The eight who have lost their sight by small pox had 
not been previously vaccinated. By the universal adop- 
tion of vaccination and revaccination, it is probable that 
the number of the blind will be very considerably di- 
minished. 

Five of the inmates have lost their vision by inflamma- 
tion arising within two or three days after birth. This is 
another great source of blindness. Yet there is no disease 
which yields more readily to suitable remedies. If every 
mother, instead of relying upon the assurances of her 
nurse, would procure good professional advice as soon as 
she observes the eyelids of her infant glued together, or 
matter running from the eyes, hundreds of children would 
be saved either from total and irremediable blindness, or 
from impaired sight. The danger arises from delay, and 
from supposing that the child has only taken a little cold. 

Six are blind from wounds of one eye occasioning de- 
struction of both. One boy had one eye wounded by a 
piece of earthenware ; ten weeks afterwards inflammation 
arose in the other eye and destroyed it likewise. Another 
boy had one of his eyes cut by a piece of tobacco pipe ; 
inflammation arose in the other six months afterwards. 
Another boy was wounded by a shuttle; inflammation 
arose in the other eye in about a month afterwards. A 
girl was cleaving a bone upon a dresser, a fragment of it 
wounded one of her eyes; inflammation arose in the 
other six weeks afterwards. In all these cases both eyes 

ished 


The income of the institution is about £1760 
per annum, and the expenditure under the 
head of provisions £500; salaries £560, and 
sundries £450. 

The School for the Deaf and Dumb was 
established in the year 1825, and was conducted 
in a rented building in Stanley-street, Salford, 
until the erection of the present School. Its 
establishment was first suggested by Robert 
Philips, Esq., who was ably and zealously 
seconded by the late Mr. Bateman, and both 
of them have had the satisfaction of witnessing 
its progressive advancement in public estima- 
tion and in the extent of its benefits, as attested 
by the liberality of the public in contributing 
the £10,000 required for the erection of the 
present structure, and the concurring testimony 
of the most competent judges to its efficiency, 
one of whom, Dr. Milner, an American, who 
had visited one hundred and twenty-seven 
similar institutions, declares, that in none had he 
discovered so ready a communication between 
the master and his scholars. 

This success is doubtless mainly attributable 
to the happy selection of the masters—the first 
of whom, Mr..Vaughan, had been the pupil 
of the justly celebrated Dr. Watson, of the 
London Asylum, and who formed the School, 
and conducted it until his death, in 1834. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Bingham, of the Exeter 
School, of whose valuable superintendence we 
regret to learn the school will soon be deprived, 
in consequence of his intention to open “a 
private establishment for the education of Deaf 
and Dumb pupils in the middle and higher 
circles of life,” for which both Mr. and Mrs. 

Bingham are eminently qualified. 


The number of pupils now in the Institution 
is eighty-two, with six private pupils, but 
accommodation is provided for one hundred 
and fifty, and the want of a sufficient income 
alone prevents the admission of a greater num- 
ber, and as its benefits are not confined to 
those who are natives:of Manchester, but are 
open to the extensive district including Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Staffordshire, 
and the principality of Wales, the committee 
very properly propose to extend their canvass 
for support to the nobility and gentry of the 
North of England, and there can be little doubt 
that such an appeal will meet with a prompt 
and liberal response. ; 

The income of the Institution, according to 
the last report, is about £2000, including two 
small legacies, and the expenditure for provi- 
sions, &c. £1038; salaries £425; furniture 
£487; sundries £200; but the deficiencies of 
former years, and a debt on the building, make 
up a balance against the School of £818 13s. 5d. 
The cost of the entire building, including the 
Chapel, was about £15,000, but it is to be 
regretted that the limited funds placed at the 
disposal of the architect, would only allow the 
front to be built of stone, as the glaring red 
brick sides do not at all harmonise with this 
otherwise admirable structure. 

It would extend this notice to an inconve- 
nient length if we attempted to describe the 
routine of instruction pursued at the Schools, 
but we intend to resume the subject in an early 
Number. 


DAGUERROTYPE PORTRAITS. 


We were lately much interested in viewing 
a portrait of a friend of ours, executed in minia- 
ture by the Daguerrotype process. The like- 
ness was excellent and striking; the lights and 
shadows were admirably developed ; and though 
our friend had not, apparently, during the pro- 
cess, been in the merry. mood in which we 
have seen him, and wore no winning smiles, 
yet the expression was on the whole by no 
means unpleasing, and the delicacy of ‘‘ draw- 
ing” which the portrait exhibited was extremely 
beautiful. 

Our friend informs us that the likeness was 
taken by Mr. Beard, the patentee, in an attic 
of the Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street, 
London. ‘The roofing of the room,” he says, 
“‘was almost entirely removed, and replaced 
by a large skylight, which permitted the full 
rays of the sun to enter for the novel purpose 
of executing portraits. The walls were papered 
and painted a clear blue, to soften the effect of 
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the glare, which would otherwise have been 
too strong for the eyes of the sitter.” 

On entering the waiting room next below 
the attic, our friend was much amused by the 
scene which presented itself. The real asto- 
nishment of many parties at seeing their own 
portraits executed by that unerring artist, the 
sun, was in many instances curious in the ex- 
treme. A party of three were in the room, 
two of whom appeared to be artists, and 
having to wait some little time for their like- 
nesses, they amused themselves by criticising 
those lying on the table, to be called for by 
their respective owners.—‘ Now, I say, that 
can’t be a true likeness,” said one, holding 
up the “ portrait of a lady,” as Exhibition 
catalogues have it: “that can not be a true 
likeness. Did ever mortal woman own such a 
mouth as that?”—‘‘ Hush,” said his friend, 
looking round; “there’s the mouth in the 
lobby.” And presently the owner entered in 
propria persona. ‘Is my likeness done?” said 
she, addressing the manager or clerk.—‘‘ What 
number, Ma’am?”—‘ No. 7,146, Sir,” was 
the reply. The portrait was found, and handed 
to the lady. “This!” she exclaimed, in sur- 


prise, and then, almost in sotto voce, ‘I am 
sure it is not a likeness of me; J never had a 


mouth like that!’’ The mouth was unques- 
tionably no ornament to the face, but there 
was scarce one in the room that was not rapidly 
elongated in risibly developed wonder at the 
unconscious object of their mirth, who was 
speedily furnished by the artist with a “‘ second 
edition” of her face, mouth included, and as 
was afterwards seen, by dint of a little careful 
puckering of the original, it was an edition 
“revised, corrected, and improved.’’—‘‘ This 
surely can't be me!” said a young man, a 
would-be satellite of the fashion leaders of Lon- 
don, as he looked at his own faithful portraiture. 
‘Oh! but it is,” said a bystander, “and I wish 
I may have the luck to have as good a like- 
ness.” —‘‘ Well,” sighed the beaux, “I never 
thought I looked like that; and he quietly 
paid his guinea, and walked off, evidently pos- 
sessing a new charm, which had proved potent 
to lower him several degrees in self-conceit 
with as great rapidity as the action of the 
Daguerrotype itself. Next came the party of 
three before mentioned. They were father and 
son, accompanied with a friend. The father’s 
likeness was wonderfully true, and strikingly 
developed in every feature. The son had been 
sitting for his portrait with a most ludicrously 
puckered face, but the likeness, though in 
this instance almost caricatured, was admirable, 
and the party seemed both amused and satisfied 
with their bargain. A noble looking Jewish 
Rabbi, with a remarkably fine flowing white 


beard, was beautifully represented, The 

upward look,—the drapery and head-dress, the 
dignified expression of countenance — rendered it 
one of the best in the collection. J¢twas a picture, 

The numerous applications for likenesses by 
this process, render it necessary to register 
some days before the party sits, and our friend, 
who was not aware of this circumstance, for. 
tunately supplied the place of a party who had 
not kept his appointment with the artist, 
Mounting a platform in the blue sky-lighted 
room before-mentioned, with his face and front 
exposed to the full light of a semi-clouded sun, 
his position was adjusted by direction of one 
of the artists, who then proceeded to expose 
the plate to the action of the light received 
by a reflector, and thrown on the plate ina 
dark box,— being a modification of the camera- 
obscura. The head of the sitter being steadied 
by a neat little pair of moveable cushions, and 
the warning to be still being given, the shutter 
was withdrawn, and in about fifteen seconds 
was closed. The plate was then removed, and 
subjected to the requisite chemical action to 
bring out the picture, and to prevent it being 
blackened by the light. Being washed aad 
dried in such a manner as not to touch the 
surface, it was neatly framed and handed for 
inspection. Our friend was requested to take 
a second sitting as the first effort was a failure, 
in consequenze of being too long exposed to 
the action of the light in taking the likeness, 
The second, which we were shewn, was more 
successful. The whole time required for those 
who come according to appointment is about 
ten or fifteen minutes. 

At first we were of opinion that miniature 
painting would receive a heavy blow by this 
art, but on reconsideration, we think it will 
not supersede the artist. It can neither transfer 
colours nor flatter the countenance, and will 
searcely suit the majority of those who want 
their portraits; and on the other hand, it will 
furnish the artist with the means of takings 
likeness without subjecting the sitter to the 
loss of time—and will for painting perform 
much the same office that plaster-casting does 
for sculpture. 

It is stated that the artists are about to visit 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns, and 
doubtless our readers will avail themselves of 


the opportunity of seeing and possessing some) 


of their works. 


Character of French and English Understandings—I 
never saw men of better understanding than the Prench 
who apply themselves to consider things with due attention, 
and the English that can shake off their too ry ae 
tions, to return to that faculty of discourse, and of 
wit, which, if possible, ought always to be had. The finest 


gentlemen in the world are the French that think, and the 
English that speak.—St. Evremond. 
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THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS IN 
MANCHESTER. 


The first operation of the printing-press that 
can be traced to Manchester is to be found in 
the works of Penny, a Puritan, from Wales, 
who, under the assumed name of Martin 
MarpreELATE, about 1580, issued from a kind 
of flying press, secreted in Newton-lane, (now 
Oldham-road,) a number of obnoxious pam- 
phlets, printed by one Hodgkins, to which the 
Lords of the Council had, no doubt, reference 
in their letter to Ferdinando Stanley and others, 
when they rebuked the authorities in this place 
for not suppressing the “infamous libels” then 
afloat. 

Strype, in his Annals of the Reformation, 
Vol. III. p. 263, Appendix, has preserved the 
following examination of the printer before 
the ecclesiastical commission at Lambeth :— 
Hodgkins, and Symms and Tomlyn, Hodg- 
kins’ men, confess,—That beginning to print 
the book called More work for the Cooper, in 
Newton-lane, near Manchester, they had printed 
thereof about six quires of one side before they 
were apprehended. They also deposed, that 
Hodgkins told them the next book, or the next 
but one, which they had to print, should be in 
Latin, (which was perhaps Disciplina Sacra, ) 
and that there was another parcel of ‘ More 
Work’, &c., which should serve them to print 
another time, for this was but the first part of 
the said book, and the other part was almost 
as big again. 

Penny, the Martin Marprelate of Manches- 
ter, was sentenced to death, on a pretence 
that a number of papers containing disjointed 
sentences, intended as a petition to the Queen 
Elizabeth, were treasonable; and to prevent 
the populace from interposing any obstacles in 
the way of the execution, he was suddenly 
taken from prison, and hanged at the door of 
Sir Thomas Waterings. 

On this event a northern rhymer produced 
the following jeu d’esprit,— 

The Welshman is hanged, 
Who at our kirke flanged, 
And at her state banged ; 

And burned are his buks : 
And tho’ he be hanged, 
Yet he is not wranged ; 


The de'il has him fanged, 
In his kruked kluks, 


Baines’ History of Lancashire. 


Fitness of Men for Public Employment.—As he that knows 
how to put proper words in proper places evinces the truest 
lmowledge of books, so he that knows how to put fit persons 
in fit stations, evinces the truest knowledge of men. It was 
thserved of Elizabeth, that she was weak herself, but chose 
Wise counsellors; to which it was replied, that to choose 
Wise counsellors was in a prince the highest wisdom. 


THE SPECULATOR. 


Who within the parish, whether gentle or 
simple, man or woman, boy or girl, did not 
know Ned M‘Keown and his wife Nancy, joint 
proprietors of the tobacco-shop and public- 
house, at the cross-roads of Kilrudden? Honest, 
blustering, good-humoured Ned, was the inde- 
fatigable merchant of the village; ever engaged 
in some ten or twenty-pound speculation, the 
capital of which he was sure to extort, perhaps 
for the twelfth time, from the savings of Nan- 
cy’s frugality, by the equivocal test of a month 
or six weeks’ consecutive sobriety ; and which 
said speculation he never failed to wind up by 
the total loss of the capital for Nancy, and the 
capital loss of a broken head for himself. Ned 
had eternally some bargain on his hands: at 
one time you might find him a yarn merchant, 
planted upon the step of Mr. Birnie’s hall-door, 
where the yarn-market was held, surrounded 
by a crowd of eager country-women, anxious 
to give Ned the preference—first, because he 
was a well-wisher ; secondly, because he hadn’t 
his heart in the penny; and thirdly, because 
he gave sixpence a spangle more than any other 
man in the market. There might Ned be found, 
with his twenty-pounds of hard silver jingling 
in the bottom of a green bag, as a decoy for 
customers, laughing loud as he piled the yarn in 
an ostentatious heap, which, in the pride of 
his commercial sagacity, he had purchased at a 
dead loss. Again you might see him at a horse- 
fair, cantering about on the back of some sleek, 
but broken-winded jade, with spavined legs, 
imposed upon him as ‘“‘a great bargain en- 
tirely,” by the superior cunning of some rustic 
sharper :—or standing over a hogshead of dam- 
aged flaxseed, in the purchase of which he 
shrewdly suspected himself of having over- 
reached the seller, by allowing him for it a 
greater price than the prime seed of the market 
would have cost him. In short, Ned was never 
out of a speculation, and whatever he under- 
took was sure to prove a complete failure. 
But he had one mode of consolation, which 
consisted in sitting down with the fag-end of 
Nancy’s capital in his pocket, and drinking 
night and day, with this neighbour and that, 
whilst a shilling remained ; and when he found 
himself at the end of his tether, he was sure to 
fasten quarrel on some friend or acquaintance, 
and to get his head broken for his pains. None 
of all this blustering, however, happened within 
the range of Nancy’s jurisdiction. Ned, in- 
deed, might drink and sing, and swagger and 
fight, and he contrived to do so; but notwith- 
standing all his apparent courage, there was one 
eye which made him quail, and before which 
he never put on the Hector;—there was one, 
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in whose presence the loudness of his song 
would fall away into a very awkward and un- 
musical quaver, and his laughing face assume 
the visage of a man who is disposed to any 
thing but mirth. The fact was this: Whenever 
Ned found that his speculation was gone a 
shaugran, as he termed it, he fixed himself in 
some favourite public-house, from whence he 
seldom stirred while his money lasted, except 
when dislodged by Nancy, who usually, upon 
learning where he had taken cover, paid him 
an unceremonious visit, to which Ned’s inde- 
fensible delinquency gave the colour of legiti- 
mate authority. Upon these occasions, Nancy, 
accompanied by two sturdy servant-men, would 
sally forth to the next market-town, for the 
purpose of bringing home “ graceless Ned,” 
as she called him. And then you might see 
Ned between the two servants, a few paces in 
advance of Nancy, having very much the ap- 
pearance of a man performing a pilgrimage to 
the gallows, or of a deserter guarded back to his 
barrack, in order to become a target for the 
musquets of his comrades. Ned’s compulsory 
return always became a matter of some noto- 
riety; for Nancy’s excursion in quest of the 
“graceless,” was not made without frequent 
denunciation of wrath against him, and many 
melancholy apologies to the neighbours for en- 
tering upon the task of personally securing 
him. By this means her enterprize was sure 
to get wind, and a mob of all the idle young 
men and barefooted urchins of the village, with 
Bob M‘Cann, “a three-quarter clift,” or mis- 
chievous fellow, half knave, have fool, was to 
be found a little below the village, upon an 
elevation of the road, that commanded a level 
stretch of half a mile or so, in anxious expec- 
tation of the procession. No sooner had this 
arrived at the point of observation, than the 
little squadron would fall rearward of the prin- 
cipal group, for the purpose of extracting from 
Nancy a full and particular account of the 
capture. 

“Indeed, childer, id’s no wondher for ye to 
enquire! Where did I get ’im, Dick ?—musha, 
an’ where wud I get ’im but in the ould place, 
a-hagur; wid the ould set: don’t yees know 
that a dacent place, or dacent company wudn’t 
sarve Ned?—nobody bud Shane Martin, an’ 
Jimmy Tague, an’ the other blackguards.” 

** An’ what will ye do wid ’m, Nancy?” 

“Och! thin, Dick, avourneen, id’s myself 
that’s jist tired thinkin’ iv that; at any rate, 
consumin’ to the loose foot he'll get this blessed 
month to come, Dick, agra!” 

“Troth, Nancy,” another mischievous monkey 
would exclaim, “if ye hadn’t great patience 
entirely, ye cudn’t put up wid such thratment, 
at all at all.” 


“Why thin, God knows, id’s thrue for ye, 
Barney. Dye hear that, ‘ graceless’—the very 
childer makin’ a laughin’-stock an’ a may-game 
iv ye? bud wait till we get under the roof, any 
how.” 

*“ Ned,” a third would say, “‘isn’t id a burnin’ 
shame for ye to brake the poor crathur’s heart, 
this a-way? Throth, but ye ought to hould 
down year head, sure enough—a dacent woman! 
that only for her wouldn’t have a house over 
ye, so you wouldn't.” 

“ An’ throth an id’s goin’, Tim,” Nancy 
would exclaim, “ an’ whin it goes, let ’im see 
thin who'll do for ’m: let ’m thry if his black- 
guards ‘ll stan’ to ’im, whin he won’t have poor 
foolish Nancy at his back.” 

During these conversations, Ned would walk 
on between his two guards, with a dogged. 
looking and condemned face, Nancy behind 
him, with his own cudgel, ready to administer 
the restorative of an occasional bang, whenever 
he attempted to slacken his pace, or throw over 
his shoulder a growl of dissent or justification, 

On getting near home, the neighbours would 
occasionally pop out their heads, with a smile 
of good-humoured satire on their faces, which 
Nancy was very capable of translating. 

“ Ay,” she would say, “I’ve caught ’im— 
here he is to the fore. Indeed ye may well 
laugh, Katty Rafferty; not a wan iv myself 
blames ye for id. Ah, ye mane crathur,” tum- 
ing to Ned, “iv ye had the blood iv a hen in 
ye, ye wouldn’t have the neighbours brakin’ 
their hearts laughin’ at ye in such a way;— 
an’ above all the people in the world, them 
Raffertys, that got the decree agin iz at the last 
sessions, although I offered to pay within fit 
teen shillins of the differ—the grubs!” 

Having seen her hopeful charge safely de- 
posited on the hod, Nancy would throw her 
cloak into this corner, and her bonnet into that, 
‘with the air of a woman absorbed by the con- 
sideration of some vexatious trial; she would 
then sit down, and, lighting her doodeen ex- 
claim, 

‘Wurrah, wurrah! id’s me that’s the heart- 
scalded crathur wid that man’s four quarthers! 
The Lord may help me, an’ grant me patience 
wid him, any way!—to have my little, honest, 
hard-armed penny spint among a pack o’ vaga- 
bonds, that dizn’t care him an’ me war both 
down the river, so they cud get their bellyful 
iv dhrink out iv ’im. No matther, agra! thi 
can’t long be this a-way;—but what diz Ned 
care—give him dhrink an’ fightin’, an’ his 
blackguards about ’im, an’ that’s his glory. 
There, now’s the lan’lord comin’ down upon us 
for the rint, an’ ‘cept he takes the cows out IV 
the byre, or the bed from anundher iz, what im 
the wide arth is there for ’im?” 
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The current of this lecture was never inter- 
rupted by a single observation from Ned, who 
usually employed himself in silently playing 
with “ Bunty,” a little black cur, without a tail, 
and a great favourite with Nancy; or, if he 
noticed anything out of its place in the house, | 
he would arrange it with great apparent care, 
In the meantime Nancy’s wrath generally 
evaporated with the smoke of the pipe—a cir- 
cumstance which Ned well knew; for, after she 
had sucked it until it emitted a shrill-bubbling 
sound, like that from a reed, her brows, which 
wore at other times a habitual frown, would 
gradually relax into a more benevolent expres- 
sion—the parenthetical curves on each side of 
her mouth, formed by the irascible pursing of 
her lips, would become less marked—the dog 
or cat, or whatever else came in her way, in- 
stead of being kicked aside, or pursued in an 
underfit of digressional peevishness, would be 
put out of her path with a gentler force—so 
that it was, in such circumstances, a matter of 
little difficulty to perceive that conciliation 
would soon be the order of the day. Ned's 
conduct on these critical occasions was very 
prudent and commendable; he still gave Nancy 
her own way, never “jawed back to her,” but 
took shelter, as it were, under his own patience, 
until the storm had passed, and the sun of her 
good-humour began to shine again. Nancy 
herself, now softened by the fumes of her own 
pig-tail, usually made the first overtures to a 
compromise, but without departing from the 
practice and principles of higher negociators— 
always in an indirect manner: as “Judy, 
avourneen, may be that crathur ate nothing 
to-day; ye had betther, agra, get ’m the could 
bacon that’s in the cubboard, and warm for ’m, 
upon the greeshaugh, them yellow legs that’s 
in the colindher, though God he knows it’s ill 
my common—but no matther, a hagur, there’s 
tough sed, I’m thinkin’—give ’em to ’im.” 

On Ned seating himself to his bacon and 
potatoes, Nancy would light another pipe, and 
plant herself on the opposite hob, putting some 
interrogatory to him, in the way of business— 
always concerning a third person, and still in a 
tone of dry ironical indifference; as, 

“Did ye see Jimmy Connolly on your 
thravels 

“ N 0.” 

“Humph! Can ye tell 
sowld his cowlt?” 

“He did.” 

“ Maybe, ye have gumption enough to know 
what he got for ’im?” 

“ Fifteen ginneys.” 

“In troth, an’ id’s more nor a poor body 
|¥ould get; but, any way, Andy Morrow de- 
|*erves to get a good price: he’s a man that takes 


iz if Andy Morrow 


care of his own bizness, an’ minds nothin’ else. 
I wish that filley of ours was dock’t; ye ought 
to speak to Jim M‘Quade about id; id’s time 
to make her up—ye know we'll want to seli 
her for the rint.” 

This was an assertion, by the way, which 
Ned knew to have every thing but truth in it, 

“‘ Never heed the filley,” Ned would reply, 
“Tl get Charley Lawdher to dock her—but 
id’s not her I’m thinkin’ iv: did ye hear the 
news about the tobacky?” 

‘No, but I hope we won't be long so.” 

“Well, any how, we war in look to buy in 
them three last rowls.” 

‘* Eh? in look! death-alive, how, Ned?” 

‘** Sure there was three ships iv id lost last 
week, on the way from the kingdom of Swuz- 
zerland, in the Aste Indians, where id grows; 
we can rise it thrup-pence a-pound now.” 

“No, Ned! you’re not in arnest?” 

** Faith, bud ye may say I am; an’ as soon 
as Tom Loan comes home from Dublin, he tell 
iz all about id; an’ for that mather, maybe, it 
may rise sixpence a-pound: faith we'll gain a 
lob by id, I’m thinkin.” 

“* May I never stir! bud that’s look: well, 
Ned, ye thank me for that, any way, or nota 
rowl we'd have in the four corners iv the house 
—an’ ye wanted to persuade me agin buyin’ 
thim; but I know betther—for the toback’s 
always sure to get a bit iv a hitch at this time 
a year.” 

‘* Bedad, you can do id, Nancy; Ill say that 
for ye—that’s an give ye yer own way.” 

“Eh! can’t I, Ned?—an’ what was betther, 
I bate down Pether M‘Entee three-ha’pence 
a-pound afther I bought them.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! by my sannies, Nancy, as 
to market-makin’, they may all throw their 
caps at ye; ye thief o’ the world; you can do 
them nately.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Stop, Ned, don’t dhrink 
that wather—id’s not from the rock well; but 
I'll jist mix a sup iv this last stuff we got from 
the mountains, till ye taste id; I think id’s not 
worse nor the last—for Hugh Traynor’s an 
ould hand at makin’ id.” 

This was all Ned wanted : his point was now 
carried: but with respect to the rising of the 
tobacco, the less that is said about it the better 
for his veracity.-— The Talisman. 


Superficial _Knowledge——The profoundly wise do not 
declaim against superficial knowledge in others, so much 
as the profoundly ignorant ; on the contrary, they would 
rather assist it with their advice than overwhelm it with 
their contempt; for they know that there was a period 
when even a Bacon or a Newton were superficial; and 
that he who has a little knowledge is far more likely to 
get more than he that has none.—Colton. 
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VISIT TO ADRIAN’S VILLA, 
ROME. 
(From Dr. Fisk's “ Travels in Europe.” ) 


NEAR 


Tivoli, as you know, is the ancient Tiber, a 
town celebrated in ancient Roman history as a 
place of resort for the citizens of Rome, both 
for pleasure and for health. Its situation upon 
a mountain, overlooking the Campagna Romana, 
and commanding, in the distance, the view of 
the capital itself—the distance being about 
eighteen miles from the great city—the healthi- 
ness of the position, and especially the wild- 
ness, beauty, and romance thrown around the 
scene by the river Anio, in its shooting, raceing 
cataract down the side of the mountain, all 
rendered it a favourite appendage of Rome. 
This, therefore, was the resort of men of letters, 
both for the sake of retirement and the inspira- 
tion of the scene; it was the resort of men of 
wealth and pleasure, for a pleasurable country 
residence in the heat of summer; and, finally, 
the resort of the emperor himself for the display 
of taste and of princely magnificence. All its 
glory has not departed even in these latter 
days, for some of the most interesting charac- 
teristics are imprinted by the God of nature 
himself upon the scenery of the place; and, in 
addition to this, its historic associations, and 
the splendid ruins in its neighbourhood, shed 
over its fallen greatness a lingering, melancholy 
light, mellowed by time and hallowed by clas- 
sical recollections. 

We left Rome by the Porta Santo Lorenzo, 
April 18th. The present road is mostly on 
the same route with the ancient Tibernian Way, 
the old pavements of which are, in some places, 
still visible. The first object of special interest 
which struck our attention was the Lago de 
Tartari, a small body of water, that derives its 
name from the peculiar property which the 
water has of depositing tartareous and calcare- 
ous matter, and of petrifying vegetables and 
other substances that come in contact with it. 
The lake is now small, but the banks around 
bear indication of its having formerly been much 
larger. Almost all the substances, for a great 
distance around, are in a state of petrifaction, 
of the kind called travertina, the same material 
with that of which the temples of Paestum are 
constructed. This stone seems to be formed 
not only by a petrifaction of vegetable and 
animal substances, but also from the water 
alone, sometimes in large masses, and sometimes 
in smaller portions, not unfrequently putting 
on the shape of stalactites, with a small per- 
foration through the centre, as if the formation 
were an incrustation around a stream of water. 
These stalactites shoot out in every possible 
direction, and produce fragments of the most 


fantastic forms; the substance itself is that of 
a very hard stone, although, in some cases, as 
porous as a honeycomb, and almost bids defi. 
ance to time. This it is that has given such 
durability to the ruins of ancient Pzestum, and 
to some of the relics of ancient Rome. The 
essential ingredient of the formation appears to 
be lime. The substance abounds in this region, 
and has furnished most of the material for the 
building of modern Rome. The waters of the 
Tiverone, anciently called the Anio, seem to 
have filled this region with this stone ; hence one 
would suppose that the waters of the lake and 
those of the river are of similar properties. 

A little farther on we came to the canal of 
the Solfatara, a most singular stream, of a size 
sufficient to float a small boat, of a whitish 
colour, and strongly impregnated with sulphur, 
insomuch that the air for quite a distance round 
is strongly affected with the odour, and the soil 
adjacent is likewise fully saturated with the 
same substance. The stream comes from a lake 
about a mile from the road, anciently called 
Aquz Albule, from the whiteness of the waters, 
That this lake should, for twenty-five or thirty 
centuries, continue to pour out such a current 
of sulphureous water, is a surprising fact in 
natural history, and shows that the material 
which furnishes the solution is inexhaustible, 
This canal discharges itself, after a short dis- 
tance, into the Anio, below which no fishes are 
found in that river, although they abound above 
this juncture. 

From the canal we proceed to Tivoli, wind- 
ing up the mountain by a new road, which 
within a few years, has been made to facilitate 
the ascent. The view over the Campagna was 
very good, although not superior to many 
others; and if this were all, the labour of the 
ascent would not be recompensed. But the 
water scenery is the great object of interest at 
Tivoli. The river jae is precipitated from 
the top of the marble mountain on which Tivoli 
stands into the valley below. Formerly the 
natural course of the river down the mountain 
side was by a cascade, the ruins of which only 
remain. ‘The action of the water and an un- 
usual inundation broke through the rock in 
such a manner as to destroy the beauty of the 
cataract, at the same time it carried away the 
bridge over the river. His holiness, however, 
in spite of his poverty, has repaired, or, rather, 
restored the bridge, and renewed the cascade, 
He has cut a grotto through a part of the moun- 
tain, and conducted a portion of the river 
through a double submontane arch, and preti- 
pitated it down the side of the mountain, our 
guide said, four hundred feet. It cannot, how- 
ever, be that distance from the top to the bot- 
tom of the perpendicular fall, although the 
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entire descent might possibly amount to that. 
The road you pass is cut into the side of the 
mountain directly over the pitch of the water ; 
you then wind round the mountain, which en- 
compasses the vale like a huge amphitheatre, 
into which the water descends; at every quarter 
of which you get a new aspect of the cataract 
and the surrounding scenery. When a quarter 
round you have, on the opposite side, the mouth 
of the grotto of Neptune, so called, which was 
the ancient principal channel of the river, where 
it shot out from under natural arches of marble 
into the gulf beneath; and above, crowning the 
precipice on the side of the town, are two an- 
cient temples; one of them is a beautiful tem- 
ple of Vesta, being on the side seen from this 
point, in a good state of preservation; the other 
is called the Temple of the Sibyl, who used to 
inhabit this romantic spot, and who had a grotto 
also in the glen below. A little farther on we 
had a distant prespect of Rome, with her crown- 
ing dome of St. Peter’s. Half round we had 


the cataract full before us, and the former 
channel of the river, in which direction a por- 
tion of the water still passes; and here, also, 
two other cascades are brought in view, less 
extensive, and farther to the west ; one against 
the town, and another beyond. 


These are 
also formed by conducting the waters of 
the river out of their natural channel. They 
are both divided into several branching 
spouts and sporting cascades ; sometimes par- 
tially concealed, and then bursting out anew 
with increased rapidity. Indeed, this whole 
circuit exhibited a continued and an ever-varying 
seene of picturesque beauty, in some instances 
verging upon the grand, if not upon the sub- 
lime. Here, too, we found the site and some 
of the remains of what is called the Villa of 
Horace ; and we were shown an ancient mosaic 
floor, in a church built upon the site of his 
house, which is supposed to be the floor of his 
study. Surely the poet could hardly have se- 
lected a place better calculated to feed his poetic 
vein, and kindle up the spirit of song in his 
soul, than this enchanting spot. 

On returning, we descended into the valley 
by a zigzag course, on the side of the gulf, 
between the present principal cascade and the 
old bed of the river. The path is cut into the 
side of the mountain, having only a rustic fence 
on the precipice side a good part of the way, 
to defend the traveller from accident; for here 
a misstep would pecipitate him upon rocks 
hundreds of feet below. Some of the way, 
however, we were carried within the crust of 
the mountain through grottoes cut for the pur- 
pose. Low down, we left the direct route to 
descend a winding gallery to the grotto of the 


Sibyl. This originally constituted a third leap 


‘tune, 


of the river, and the last before it reached the 
vale below. Here enough water still plays to 
lull to repose the mystic goddess in her cataract 
cell. The view through this grotto is inde- 
scribably fine. A small but bright opening at 
the farther end of the grotto conducted the 
vision through and onward, until it rested, in 
the distance, upon the large cascade at the west, 
just at that point where the falling torrent, 
almost dissolved into spray, was spanned by a 
rainbow! To conceive of this with any ap- 
proximation towards reality, you must see it. 
It cannot be described, nor ever transferred to 
canvass. 

We commenced our ascent on the other side, 
but soon left our donkeys (for, steep as are the 
sides of this mountain, the path was so gradu- 
ated as to allow of this mode of conveyance) to 
pass through another interior gallery in the 
side of the mountain, lighted by frequent 
windows, to visit the cave or grotto of Nep- 
It was with much difficulty, however, 
we could get a view of it over the piles of ruins 
caused by the inundation above alluded to. 
When the whole body of water rushed through 
this cavern the exhibition must have been 
grand. We found here the labourers of the 
pope blasting the rocks, and artificially restor- 
ing nature ! 

We finally reached the summit on the side of 
the temples of Neptune and Vesta already al- 
luded to. The former was a quadrangle, con- 
structed of the travertina marble, some of the 
pillars of which still remain in the walls of the 
church, into which, after the manner of the 
modern Romans, the temple has been con- 
verted. The temple of Vesta is near by, and 
connected by an uncouth modern building with 
that of Neptune. This edifice is, like all the 
other vestal temples, a rotunda, with fine fluted 
columns of the composite order, and an interior 
pyramid, within which, doubtless, the vestal 
fires were kept; the exterior circle of columns 
were an open piazza, forming a beautiful en- 
closure, and supporting a canopy for the sanc- 
tum sanctorum within. Some of these columns 
are missing, and the others are very much de- 
faced by time, so that the flutings are, in some 
cases, scarcely visible, although the material 
was of the hard marble or travertina stone al- 
ready mentioned. Here we took our last view 
of this romantic scene, on the like of which, 
taking it all in all, we shall never look again. 
Its classical associations, its ancient ruins, its 
romantic grottoes, its varied and extraordinary 
cascades, its elevated situation, set off by the 
still higher mountains that close in around it, 
all unite to render the entire exhibition pecu- 
liarly interesting. 

After dining at the inn, we descended the 
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mountain, and finished the day among the 
ruins of Adrian’s Villa, at the foot of the 
mountain, about one half mile from the main 
road, This villa, as it is called, must have 
been almost a city, for it had theatres, temples, 
and public buildings in great abundance. It 
must have been built early in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, for the Emperor 
Adrian, by whom it was designed and built, 
died in 1177. It is the most interesting col- 
lection of ruins I have yet seen. I have, in- 
deed, seen individual edifices that exceeded 
any one of these; but their number, their 
solitude, and their variety, all conspire to 
heighten the effect. The location of this villa 
was exceedingly well chosen, being near the 
mountains, and on a gentle elevation above 
the surrounding country. 

The design of the excellent, talented, and 
tasteful emperor, who laid out and adorned 
these grounds, seems to have been to unite, in 
one single collection, many of the most intel- 
lectual and classical associations of Greece, and 
something, also, of Egypt. Hence he had the 
vale of Tempe, the river Peneus, the Elysian 
Fields, the entrance into the infernal regions, 
and the like. For edifices, he had what he 
called the Lyceum, which, in Greece, was the 
school of Aristotle, the Academia of Plato, 
the Prytaneum, which was the place of public 
business of Athens, the Poecile of the Stoics, 
and the Serapeon of Egypt, &c. The Peneus 
was artificial, being a portion of the water of 
the Anio turned down to the mountain ina 
different direction from its present course, and 
made to pass through a valley that intervenes 
between the villa and the mountain. Of this 
river there remains nothing but the valley 
through which it ran, and a very small rill in 
its centre. The Poecile was between four and 
five hundred feet in length, ot an oblong figure : 
one of the long walls only remains, formed 
principally of tufa, with occasional layers of 
terra cotta. But this remnant shows what a 
magnificent edifice this must have been, especi- 
ally as it was entirely fronted by a spacious 
| portico, forming a stoa, or piazza of ample 
dimensions, like that in Athens which gave 
name to the sect of Stoics, in which sages and 
philosophers might walk, and philosophize, 
and teach. 

In this villa were a Greek and Latin library, 
and several splendid temples, the ruins of which 
are still seen. The temples are generally 
arched over at the tops, like the Pantheon at 
Rome, and frequently have chambers and other 
apartments adjoining for the accommodation of 
the priests. The Temple of Serapis, a great 
portion of whose massy walls stil] remain, is an 


the statues of the gods were placed is a vacant 
space, which seems to have been entered by a 
secret passage from the top. Here it is sup. 
posed the priests were accustomed to conceal 
themselves, to give responses in answer to those 
who consulted the oracles, by which the ignorant 
multitude were deceived into the idea that the 
voice came from the god himself. From this 
temple much of the Egyptian statuary which 
now adorns the galleries at Rome was taken, 
In fact, the works of art, and especially the 
sculpture taken from Adrian’s Villa, have en- 
riched more than one gallery, and more than 
one city or state, with some of the finest speci- 
mens of antiquity. In the Temple of Venus 
we were shown the very niche from which the 
celebrated Venus de Meilicis, now at Florence, 
was taken. 

In addition to the buildings already men- 
tioned, there were two theatres and two am.- 
phitheatres. The latter, however, are more 
generally supposed to be the nawmachia, or 
places for the exhibition of naval combats or 
games; these were supposed to be filled with 
water at pleasure, for this purpose, and around 
one of them are logia, or galleries, still stand- 
ing, where the spectators were placed to behold 
these exhibitions; and underneath these logia 
were shops, still in a state of fine preservation, 
where they sold refreshments, &c. 

The most perfect rooms now remaining am 
the ruins are the Cento Camerelle, or One Hun- 
dred Chambers, as they are called. They were 
the military barracks or lodges of the Preeto- 
rian guard. They are situated on the side of 
a declivity, so as, by the additional jhelp of a 
trench in front, they are, on that side, entirely 
open and above ground, while the top is ona 
level with the surface. They are in ranges of 
one, two, and three stories in different parts, 
according to the height of the acclivity, all 
arched over, and covered with earth at the top; 
and the rear wall made double, with an inter- 
vening space, to prevent the dampness from 
penetrating. These are mostly in a perfect 
state, and, with a little repairing, might still 
serve for their original purpose. 

The most extensive edifice, or rather range 
of edifices, was the imperial palace, many parts 
of which still remain but partially impaired; 
here were the royal chambers, the saloons, the 
courts, the corridors, the gardens, the baths, 
and even, in one part, the prisons, all grand 
and majestic, though in ruins. The entire suite 
of architectural ruins belonging to this palace 
must, I think, cover a number of acres. One 
of the courts has a subterranean corridor quite 
round it, lighted by oblique windows slanting 
outward and upward into the court; the cor 


edifice of this kind. Behind the niches where 


ridor is arched, and lined with a coat of stucco, 
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which is now hard as marble. But I must not 
dwell upon these ruins in detail ; they are too 
numerous and extensive to be minutely de- 
scribed. The villa, it is said, extended over 
three miles in length by one in breadth; and, 
indeed, what less could we expect when the 
Elysian Fields, the descent to the infernal 

ions, the temples of the principal deities, 
the schools of the philosophers, the public li- 
braries, theatres and amphitheatres, and the 
imperial palace and gardens, with all their 
necessary appendages, were to be exhibited in 
connexion? How Adrian, amid all his other 
duties and studies, could find time to plan and 
execute this work, is surprising, when we re- 
flect especially that he spent the first thirteen 
years out of the twenty-one of his reign, in 
travelling over his vast empire, from Spain and 
the British Isles in the west to Asia in the east; 
and that, in the remaining eight years, he was 
diligently engaged in his private studies, in 
making laws, and in managing the affairs of his 
empire. He was, indeed, a most extraordinary 
man, both in physical strength and in intel- 
lectual endowments, and, I might add, in moral 
virtues. Hence, in wandering among the ruins 
of his villa, the associations and historical 
reminiscences afford a much greater pleasure 
than when contemplating the ruins of the palace 


of the Caesars, and of the golden house of Nero 


on the Palatine Hill in Rome. You feel that 
you are treading in the steps of a virtuous man, 
as well as of an illustrious prince and a sage 
philosopher. As you pass over the grounds of 
his extended stoa, you say, Here he walked 
and philosophized ; and at the libraries, here 
he pursued his literary studies; and here, at 
the temples, he worshipped. It is true, he was 
not a Christian, but he became favourable to 
Christianity. He put an end to the persecu- 
tions that had raged against it under former 
emperors; and he thought so favourably of 
Jesus Christ, that he had serious thoughts, it 
is said, of admitting him among the number of 
the gods ! 
Another circumstance which enhances the 
pleasure of contemplating these ruins is the 
solitude that prevails around. In Rome you 
find crowding around the desolations of anti- 
quity the busy multitude of a modern race. 
The Pantheon and various other ancient edifices 
are modern churches; the Temple of Antoninus 
Pius is a custom-house ; the Temple of Pallas 
is a baker’s shop; and the ancient Forum, with 
its nodding columns and crumbling temples, is 
amarket-place! But here you have no such 
intrusions ; solitude reigns over these ruins ; 
not even the farmer with his plough, nor the 
gardener with his spade, is allowed to break in 
upon the wildness and solitude of the scene. 


The wild chamois may feed here, and “ the fox 
may dig his hole unscared.” Forest trees have 
sprung up in every direction, overhanging the 
ruins and giving additional gloom to the pic- 
ture. Nothing served more to impress upon 
the mind a vivid conception of the antiquity of 
the ruins than the sight of a stately pine, from 
two and a half to three feet diameter, growin 
in the centre of one of the courts of the im- 
perial palace. Others of the same character 
are seen in different parts of the ground. But 
the tree that best chimes in with the genius of 
the place, and which is very abundant here, is 
the tall cypress. They shoot up in gloomy 
majesty in different parts of these grounds, like 
sentinels keeping their watch over the conse- 
crated ruins. 

We hung around these relicts of former 
grandeur until sunset; the shadows of the 
broken arches were deepened, the hollow winds 
moaned through the trees; the sensations of 
this hour were indescribable ; it was the deep- 
ening of feelings that had long been gathering 
strength, as I had for months been holding 
communion with the ages of antiquity, and had 
become more and more assimilated into the | 
spirit of these associations. The musings of 
that hour were a kind of enchantment, and 
made me almost wish for some lodge in this 
“lone wilderness,” this extended contiguity of 
ruins, where, undisturbed, I might muse upon 
the fading glories of a changing and a transitory 
world. The last of the company, and with 
much reluctance, I at length, as the shades 
came on, broke away from the attractions, 
leaving the sighing winds to chant through 
another night, as they have done through the 
successive nights of by-gone centuries, the 
melancholy dirge of Adrian’s Villa in Ruins. 


PENCILLINGS OF PERSONS.--NO, II, 


Some few years ago, we formed an acquaint- 
ance with a lady rejoicing in the name of Bell, 
quite a character in her way ; and as she favoured 
us with a sitting, you may permit us, patient 
reader, to place her before you. 

Philosophically speaking, Miss Bell was a 
living illustration of the fact, that a little body 
may be the possessor of a long head—that sense 
should not be measured by size—and that mind 
bears no relative proportion to matter. With- 
out further apology, Miss Bell, though given 
to corpulency, did not aspire after the gigantic, 
and firmly convinced that Nature puts her 
finest workmanship in the smallest compass, she 
rested satisfied in that addition to her breadth 
which was denied to her length. Unlike the 
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majority of persons inclined to rotundity, 
Miss Bell was active and agile, and the marvel 
was, that so great a body could be moved with 
so much apparent ease. Nature had pre-emi- 
nently endowed Miss Bell with a talent peculiar 
to her sex; she was decidedly loquacious, and 
though there are many equally gifted who con- 
fer such favours with a niggardly discrimination, 
Miss Bell despised all parsimony, and dis- 
pensed her eloquence with a liberality truly 
marvellous. 

A regard for truth restrains us from con- 
cealing the fact, that Miss Bell was in business, 
or, to use her own words, that she ‘‘ was doing 
for herself;” and certainly if any one did honour 
to a profession it was the little lady of whom 
we speak. To describe the nature of her busi- 
ness would be a task of no ordinary difficulty : 
it was based upon a circulating library, but 
extended its ramifications into the dominions 
of wholesale stationery, lace-crimping, fancy 
needle-work, and bonnet-trimming; and in- 
deed a person in want of any article, short of 
the necessaries of life, found a ready supply in 
the mart of which Miss Bell was the mistress, 

Her place of business was quite in keeping. 
It contained sufficient room before the counter 
for the admission of two customers, but the 
greater space was necessarily reserved behind, 
where, amid a confusion of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, sat the proprietrix of the surrounding 
domain. Above her head hung the cage of 
her favourite bird, a parrot, or—as she used to 
affirm, when visitors remarked the disparity in 
the gift of language between the bird and its 
owner,—an English parrot, for all attempts on 
the part of Miss Bell to initiate “‘ the unruly 
little creature” in in its letters were met with 
a decided opposition on the part of Poll, who 
was accordingly abandoned to his fate in des- 
pair. Ranged in shelves on each side lay the 
volumes which gave Miss Bell’s shop the cha- 
racter of a library. They consisted principally 
of a series of novels, which doubtless had 
afforded amusement and instruction to a past 
generation, but which to the present were useful 
only in proclaiming the great improvement 
which had taken place in that particular depart- 
ment of literature, and when the addition of a 
‘* new and fashionable novel” was made, it was 
announced in terms which plainly evinced the 
importance which Miss Bell attached to the fact. 

Such were the premises in which Miss Bell, 
to use her own words, ‘‘ was driving a thriving 
trade.” On one point we have ever remained 
in doubt. We allude to the age of the lady. 
We have heard the most contradictory state- 
ments upon the subject, but as we never had 
access to her baptismal register, we refrain 
fgom pronouncing an opinion. 


Of Miss Bell’s accomplishments we have yet 
to speak. They ranged from the scribbling of 
“ Poetical Effusions,” to performances on the 
flageolet; and not unfrequently have we lis. 
tened to the dulcet strains of a voice which 
would have been invaluable to any theatrical 
manager who wished a speedy clearance of his 
audience. But in one accomplishment Mis 
Bell excelled those of her sex with whom mg 
have came in contact. We allude to her facility 
and the pleasure she took in replying to all 
matrimonial advertisements. Not that she ever 
seriously contemplated changing her condition, 
but she took an inward delight in deluding 
those of the male population who proclaim 
their domestic ‘‘ wants” through the medium of 
the newspapers. Her “ public library rooms,” 
as she termed her miscellaneous mart, afforded 
her a dubious locality to which all letters to 
“A. Z.,” “O.P.Q,” and other happy alliter. 
ations, were requested to be addressed “to be 
left till called for,” and unquestionably many 
an unfortunate Hymeneal candidate has ran. 
sacked his brain for terms of endearment and 
sincerity, which he little contemplated were 
destined to afford a morning’s amusement to 
the Little Lady of the Library. 

Indeed, a case came under our own obser- 
vation, in which Miss Bell not only carried on 
a lengthened correspondence with two parties 
at the same time, holding out an independence 
to the one, and a ‘‘ comfortable maintenance” 
to the other, but succeeded in appointing an 
interview to be held by both parties at the same 
place and the same hour, and by this means 
brought the unsuspecting dupes to the appointed 
spot, punctual to a moment, and arrayed 
in all the ornament and finery calculated to 
““make an impression.” But the lady not 
appearing, and the street gradually becoming 
clear of the foot-passengers, the unconscious 
rivals stood forth in bold relief, and were natu- 
rally led to break the silence which had now 
become unsupportable. The truth was soon 
elucidated, and the plot discovered, but the 
dread of publicity alone prevented them from 
taking steps against the “ Little gay Deceiver.” 

A circumstance, however, occurred which 
Miss Bell had occasion sincerely to regret. 
Amongst the visitors whom she admitted into 
the sanctum sanctorum behind her little shop, 
was a maternal uncle, considerable advanced 
in life, who invariably paid a weekly visit on 
the Sunday evenings, to enjoy the tea and] 
scandal for which Miss Bell was justly cele] 
brated. From this relative Miss Bell had re-} 
ceived considerable assistance in establishing 
her business, and as he was unmarried, and 
known to be of an economic turn of mind, 


Miss Bell was naturally led to form consider- 
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able expectations when ‘the old gentleman,” 
as she playfully called him, had terminated his 
earthly pilgrimage. In the course of time, 
however, Mr. Peter Pearson took to afternoon 
rides, railway excursions, pic-nic ‘ outs,” and 
the usual indulgencies which indicate a speedy 
retirement from active life, and gradually en- 
croaching upon the hours of business, he closed 
shop, and took to the domestic. 

Now, on the part of anelderly gentleman these 
proceedings were all very commendable, but by 
some means or other, it happened—we know not 
how, but it did happen—that Mr. Peter Pearson, 
from the want of something to engage his atten- 
tion, began to feel the influence of the tender 
passion--he was in love--not with any one in par- 
ticular—it was a kind of an indefinite general pas- 
sion—he loved no one, but he could love any one 
—in short, the symptoms were decidedly matri- 
monial. Not possessing an extensive circle of 
female acquaintance, Mr. Pearson was led to 
seek in the world at large for a suitable partner, 
judging, like a man of business, that the greater 
the choice, the greater the probability of mak- 
ing a prudent selection. Accordingly, the 
columns of the Chronicle duly announced 
that “‘ a gentleman somewhat advanced in years, 
and who possessed a moderate independence, 
wished to be united to a lady of pleasing ex- 
terior, engaging manners, and amiable disposi- 
tion, and whose age should not exceed twenty- 
six. Honour and secresy, of course, could be 
relied upon, and a preliminary correspondence 
opened between the parties by addressing to 
“P. P., Post-office.” Miss Bell was a “‘ constant 
reader” of the Chronicle, at least when it 
contained matrimonial advertisements, and 
the case was too tempting a one to be passed 
over with a simple perusal. Indeed, it would 
have been a neglect of duty on the part of Miss 
Bell, which she could never have forgiven, and 
therefore she replied. But little did Miss Bell 
conceive that the billet doux which announced 
that she had seen P. P.’s advertisement, and 
which in “ blushing modesty” admitted herself 
“open to be treated with on liberal terms,” was 
destined for the hands of her uncle. But post- 
men are thoughtless creatures, and have much 
to answer for. The letter reached its destina- 
tion, but it was never replied to. Mr. Pearson 
and Miss Bell had enjoyed many a laugh in the 
back shop over “ A. Z.—O.P.Q. To be left 
till called for,” and he never forgot it. 

A few years after this occurrence, a relative 
of Miss Bell’s was gathered to his fathers, be- 
queathing ‘‘to his dear niece, for her sole use 
and behoof, the sum of one shilling.” 

We have heard nothing of Miss Bell’s ma- 
trimonial speculations since. 


EDUCATION. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


It is of the highest importance that all 
who have the care or management of children 
should be impressed with the conviction, that 
to promote the full development of the body, 
the senses, and the mind, they should be equally 
exercised. 

We deprecate excessive mental exertion 
in children. The physical system must be 
the first object. If the order of nature be re- 
versed, the mind will, eventually, suffer for it, 
as well as the body. It would often be easy 
for a skilful parent to make a child a prodigy, 
but a judicious parent never will attempt it. 
Premature and luxuriant growth of mind will 
seldom, if ever, be found to spring from a 
vigorous root. It will be viewed, by those 
who know the laws of human nature, as a 
disease, and such it will generally prove, even 
in the estimation of the mere superficial observer. 
We do not doubt that many have sunk into an 
early grave through the unnaturally rapid de- 
velopment of their faculties, and the excessive 
excitement of mental and physical sensibility 
which is usually the cause or effect of it; and 
still more have had the progress of their bodily 
health and strength impaired, their minds have 
sunk into a state of stagnant listlessness, and 
the promise of early genius has been completely 
disappointed, and followed by a train of physical, 
and mental, and moral evils, which should serve 
as a beacon to the vain or unwary. 

The best bodily exercise for young children 
is running and playing about in the open air, 
but in wet weather much of their time must be 
spent within doors and in the house. Children 
should be allowed the free use of their limbs 
and lungs; indeed, if left to themselves they 
generally will take sufficient exercise, and it is 
in connection with their play that physical 
training can best be promoted, by the selection 
of such games or exercises as will improve their 
carriage, and by a judicious control render even 
amusement contributory to education. 

A few exercises which have stood the test of 
experience are given, by way of example, from 
Exercises for the Senses” already referred to. 
Some of them may be practised by a single child; 
others will be found useful to the children of a 
family or school, and any of them may be 
conducted by an older child. 

For young children in large towns, who fre- 
quently suffer from the want of active bodily 
exertion, diversions of this description are emi- 
nently useful. Their effect in improving the 
carriage, especially of little girls, has been found 
superior to that of dancing, and if judiciously 
practised they cannot fail to prove entertaining. 
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EXERCISES FOR THE ARMS AND LEGS, 
Which may be performed by one or more 
Children in a confined Space. 


The exercises for the hands and arms, and 
those for the legs and feet, should be performed 
alternately, that is to say, an exercise for the 
arms should be followed by one for the legs 
and feet, that again by one for the arms, and 
so on, in the order in which they are placed. 
The object of these changes is to give play al- 
ternately to the superior and inferior extre- 
mities. 

The pupils should stand before the instructor 
so far apart, that their hands, when extended, 
shall not touch. If they are numerous they 
may stand before the teacher in a semi-circle, 
or in two semi-circles, so that the front row 
shall not intercept the view of those behind. 

The feet should be kept quite straight while 
this portion of the exercises is practised, the 
toes beng neither turned in nor turned out: 
the space between the feet should not be greater 
than an inch, and the body should rest equally 
on both legs. When the feet are straight and 
near to each other, the child is forced to keep 
the body straight, and to balance it well. 

When the child is performing the exercises 
with the legs and feet, the hands should be 
placed firmly on the haunches, the fingers in 
front, and the thumb behind, which throws 
the chest out and the shoulders back, and con- 
strains the body to take an upright and firm 
posture. 

At first not more than two or three of these 
exercises should be gone through at a time; 
_| and the lesson should not be continued after it 
has ceased to please. 

The instructor should perform each exercise 
before the pupils for their imitation. When 
this cannot be done, the children may be told 
what to do, and corrected until they do it right. 

The pupils should learn to keep time in their 
motions ; and it may be useful to count “ one, 


two,” or ‘one, two, three,” (as in music,) 


during the course of each exercise. 

1. The hands should be placed straight down 
by the sides. The right hand should then be 
slowly extended sideways to the level of the 
shoulders, and down again: the left hand 
should next be extended in the same manner; 
and these motions may be made alternately 
eight or ten times. The pupils should count 
‘one, two,” during each of these motions, 
that they may keep time. The feet should 
be kept straight, and close together. 

2. The pupil should raise the right foot per- 
pendicularly; then put it down and raise the 
left; the motion being repeated several times. 
“One, two,” should be counted by the in- 


structor on the rising and falling of each leg, 
With practice the child will be able to make 
these motions very slowly, and to stand some 
time on each leg. The position of the hand 
on the haunches, as noticed above, should be 
particularly attended to in this and all the fol. 
lowing exercises for the legs. 

8. Exercise No. 1, should be again per. 
formed; but both arms should be raised and 
depressed at the same time. 

4, The right foot should be slowly extended 
out in front, very slightly raised, and then 
brought back to its place; the same 
should be done with the left foot: these mo. 
tions may be repeated four or five times. 

5. Do asin No. 1, and continue the exer. 
cise by raising up the arms perpendicularly; 
then depress them slowly to the level of the 
shoulders, and then let them go down to the 
sides. This may be repeated five or six times, 
The pupils should keep time by counting one, 
two, three, four. 


EXERCISES FOR BOYS.—FIRST COURSE, 

I. Hold out your hand at arm’s length, til 
you can hold it out no longer. Repeat this 
till you have power in your muscles to continue 
it without fatigue for a considerable length of 
time. 

II. Stand on one foot till you are tired, 
Repeat this for a similar period. 

III. Hop on one foot. 

IV. Hold out both arms parallel with your 
chin, letting the thumbs and fingers touch each 
other. 

V. Hold up the right foot by the right hand; 
steady the leg and arm by degrees. 

VI. Hold up the left foot in a similar manner, 

VII. Stand with the knees bent, and exer 
cise them towards the ground, till you cam 
kneel on both knees at once, without support 
ing yourself by the hands as you drop. 

VIII. Raise yourself from this position with 
out the aid of your hands, by springing back 
on your toes. 

IX. Endeavour to touch both your toes with 
the back straight, the legs close together, and 
the head down. 

X. Take a piece of wood three inches broad 
and twenty inches long, that will not bend, 
and hold it across the back; the three first] 
fingers touching the wood. 

XI. Place yourself in the attitude of sitting 
without a chair, with your arms stretched out 
in a line with your chin. 

XII. Stand with your arms and legs et 
tended, so as to form the letter X, gradually 
widening the legs, and springing up at will 
from this position. 

(To be continued. } 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A NIGHT-SCENE IN A POOR MAN'S HOUSE. 
(From Tales in Prose for the Young. By Mary Howitt. ) 
(Continued from page 

The letter-carrier, doubtful, whether he had not mistaken 
the , asked, 
“ But are you not David Baird, the weaver?” 
“J am,” said David, 
“ Then,” continued the letter-carrier, “ pay me the twenty- 
two pence, and if it is not right, they will return you the 
at the post-office.” 
enty-two pence !" repeated David, ashamed to confess 


his poverty. 
“ One shilling and ten-pence,” said the wife, “ we have not 
so much money by us, man.” 

“ Light a candle,” said the letter-carrier, bustling into the 
house, “ and hunt up what you have.” 

David was pushed to an extremity ; ‘We have none,” 
said he, “‘ we have not money to buy a candle !” 

“ Lord bless me!” said the letter-carrier, and gave David 

younger four-pence to fetch half a pound of candles. 

David and his wife knew not what to think; and the letter- 
man shook the wet from his hat. In a few moments the can- 
dies came, and the letter was put into David's hands. 

“Open it, can’t you,” said the letter-man. 

“Ts it for me?” inquired David again. 

“It is,” replied the other impatiently —“what a fuss is 
here about opening a letter !" 

“What is this!” exclaimed David, taking out a bill for 
one hundred pounds. 

“Oh!” si the wife, “if after all it should not be for 
us! but the letter, David!" and David read it. 

“Sir—You, David Baird, weaver, of —————, and son 
of the late David Baird, of Marden-on-Wear, lineal des- 
cendant of Sir David Baird, of Monkshaughton Castle, 
county of York, and sole heir of Sir Peter Baird, of Monks- 
haughton aforesaid, lately deceased, are requsted to meet 
Mr. Dennis, solicitor, at York, as soon after the receipt of 


“ Sir, your humble servant, 
“J. Smita, for Mr. Dennis.” 

“Sure enough,” said David, “David Baird, of Marden- 
on-Wear, was my father.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!" chuckled out little David, as he 
about behind the group, “a hundred pounds and a castle!" 

“Heaven be praised!” ejaculated ife, while she 
hugged the baby in her arms. 

“And,” continued David, “the great Sir David Baird was our 
ancestor, but we never looked for anything from that quarter.” 

“Then the letter is for you?” asked the man. 

“TItis. Please heaven to make us thankful for it,” said 
David seriously ; “ but,” hesitated he, “ you want the money.” 

“No,” said the letter-carrier, going out, “ I'll call for that 
tomorrow.” 


“Bolt the door, wife,” said David, as she shut the door 


after the man, “this money requires safe k > 
“Mend the fire!” said the mother; at en David 
pat on a shovel-full of coal, and stirred out the ashes. 


“Is the house on fire?” screamed Mary, at the top of the 
stairs, “ for there is such a blaze!” 

“We are burning a mould candle!" said Judith, “ and 
d the father, and Mary slid 
ere, " sai 

i on old 
a rich man! we're all rich,—and shall live in 

@grand castle !" laughed David. 
“We shall have coats, blankets, and stockings, and 
thoes!" cried Joey, all alert, yet still remembering his poor 
frost-bitten feet. 

“We shall have roast beef, and p! 
“We shall have rice- 

“ And let me have a ’ 


David Baird was again distracted ; but how different were 
his feelings! He could have done a thousand extrayagant 
things—he could have laughed, cried, sung, leaped ‘about, 
nay, rolled on the floor for joy; but he did none of these— 
he sate calm, and locked almost grave. At length, he said, 
“Wife, send the children to bed, and let us talk over this 
good-fortune together.” 

“Yon shall all have your Sunday clothes on to-morrow,” 
said the happy mother, as she sent them up stairs. To bed 
they went; and after awhile laughed and talked themselves 
to sleep. The father and mother smiled and wept by turns, 
but did not sleep that night. 


Sacacity or tHE Doc.—The rector of a parish in the 
county of Sligo, at whose house I spent some days last 
September, has an English spaniel, now rather advanced in 
years. He has been of great value pt ag ; 
besides, being remarkable for general sagacity, 

a playfellow, a guide, and a ian to seven sons. Now, 
the eldest had just gone into life, with every promise of 
being a credit to his parents, and a blessing to them and 
others. He had been ordained and appointed to a curacy, 
where he was loved, honoured, and followed. But in the 
midst of his sacred labours, and in attendance on a sick-bed, 
he got a fever; during the progress of the disease, his pa- 
rents were apprised of his illness, but not so as to commu- 
nicate much apprehension ; but, still being at a distance of 
one hundred and forty miles, they were anxiously looking 
out for another letter. In this interval the spaniel was ob- 
served to have left the hall door, where he usually basked 
during the day, and betake him to a high ditch over- 
looked the road towards Dublin. There he continued to 
how! at intervals, and though sometimes coaxed away, and 
sometimes driven by his master with blows, he returned, 
and for two days continued; when, without any a t 
reason, he left the spot, and came back to his usual hannts. 
In the course of post, a letter brought the sad tidings, 
that, on the day on which the dog ceased howling, the young 
man had breathed his last. Of all the sights under the sun, 
perhaps the most touchingly grievous is the spectacle of 
parents mourning over the death of children that have arrived 
at maturity, and who just give the goodly promise of being 
the sure stay of their declining The parents I now 
allude to have been sorely tried in this way ; for, the year 
following, the next son, a youth of twenty, a fine manly 
fellow, with every quality of head and heart that a fond 
father could desire ; he, » was seized with fever. It is 
not for me to detail the alternations of hope and fear that 

the minds of this much-tried family. But what I 
must relate is, that the spaniel was found to have returned 
to his former station on the ditch, and there was uttering 
his melancholy howl. I can never forget the deep feeling 
with which the father told me how an aged female follower 
of the family, who had nursed the ber and taught him to 
lisp Irish on her lap, came up and told him in an agony of 
tears that it was all of no use—he might as well send away 
the doctor—for that yonder was the dog, and there he was 
howling, and it was all over with Master Edward. And so 
it was. he dare died; and from that moment the dog 
ceased to howl; neither was he any more seen resorting to 
the place he had so ominously occupied. I have heard of 
many similar instances of dogs being acquainted with the 
coming death of those they love, but not with one so well 
attested as this. I tell what I believe to be true; and, with- 
out drawing any superstitious or supernatural inferences 
from it, I can only conclude, that there may be communi- 
cated to the acute senses of dogs, and other animals (as, for 
instance, ravens and magpies), evidences of approachi 
dissolution, which to us are altogether unexplainable ; pe 
that there may be in heaven and earth things not dreamed of 
in our philosophy. —Rev. C. Otway in Dublin Magazine. 


PEeter THE Great.—One day, while Peter the Great was 
working as a common shipwright at Saardam, in Holland, 
having made use of a tool belonging to another workman, in 
his absence, the latter, on his return, flew. into a passion, and 

ve the unknown prince a sound box on the ear. How did 

‘eter behave? He said to him, with the composure, 
“You have served me right, for I had done wrong;” and at 
the seme time made the man a present. 


this as possible. It will be necessary for you to bring your 
family with you ; and to cover travelling expences, you will 
receive enclosed a bill for one hundred pounds, payable at . 
. ight. “ T have the honour to be, 
“kiss me, and bless God, for we shall never want bread again ! 
ex- 
wil | 
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Poetry, 
THE SABBATH. 


ASonnet, written by the late Mus. Hemans during her illness, 
and said to be the last from the pen of that highly talented lady. 


How many blessed groups this day are bending 
Thro’ England's primrose meadow-paths their way, 
Toward spire and tower, ‘mid shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallow'd day ! 
The halls, from old heroic ages grey, 
Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a freed verdant stream !—I may not tread 
With them these pathways; to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound ; yet, O my God, I bless 
Thy Mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath fill'd 
My chasten’d heart; and all its throbbings still'’d 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness! 
Dated April 26th, 1835. 


The inhabitants of Ireland say that the cows 
of Kerry are the prettiest, the sweetest, and te 
kindest little creatures in all the world. 11 ey 
pay very well, and though rather wild at first, 
a little skittish—and coquettish too, like the 
ladies of a different race, they become, under pro- 
per treatment, exceedingly gentle and familiar. 
“When I buy them,” says the relator of this 
anecdote, ‘“‘ I always choose them by the head 
and the horn. I pick out those I consider to 
have good countenances, as most people do 
ladies that please them. Last year I was lucky 
in the three which I bought; they became in a 
short time very great pets. I generally go out 
in the morning, before breakfast, and they al- 
ways meet me at the gate of their pasture, 
expecting to have their heads scratched and be 
spoken to. One in particular, a quaint, crump- 
ly-horned little lass, used to put her nose into 
my pocket, like, to feel for bread and potato, 
which I generally brought with me. Her breath 
was so sweet, and her eyes so placid, that I 
was almost even tempted to be of the humour 
of the man who loved to kiss his cow. Now, 
there happened to be in this field a swing, and 
my dear kind Kerry lass, who was inordinately 
curious, seeing the younger part of my family 
often swinging, thought (I suppose) she might 
take a swing too herself. Be this as it may, 
one day, about noon, a constant and loud 
lowing of the cows was heard at the gate near- 
est the house ; and my brother, who was within, 
hearing the unusual and continued noise, went 
out to see what was the matter. As soon as 
he came to the gate, he saw two of the dear 
Kerry cows very uneasy, but the third was not 
with them ; so he proceeded into the grounds. 
As he went, the cows seemed anxiously fol- 
lowing, still lowing, until he arrived at the 


furthest end of the land; when he saw my pet, 
the third pretty Kerry, entangled in the rope 
of the swing, and caught by her head and 
horns, where she must have been soon stran- 
gled, if not relieved.” —/ndagator. 


When the present Sir Walter Scott was abroad 
he was introduced to the King of Saxony, who, 
after silently gazing on the major, who is vy 
tall, thus broke silence :—‘* Well, Major Scott, 
of all your father’s works which I have seen 
you are the largest—you are quite a folio, 
Major!”—Laird of Logan. 


An Irish Butt or 1630.—A_ wealthie 
Lord of the countie of Corke had a goodlie 
faire house new built, but the broken brickes, 
tiles, sande, lime, stones, and such rubbish, 
as are commonlie the remnantes of such build- 
inges, lay confusedlie in heapes, ande scattered 
here and there ; the lord therefore demanded of 
his surveyor wherefore the rubbish was not 
conveyed awaie; the surveyor said, that hee 
proposed to hyre an hundred carts for the pur- 
pose. The lord replied, that the charge of 
carts might be saved, for a pit might be digged 
in the grounde, and so burie it. “Then, my 
lord,” said the surveyor, “I pray you what 
will wee doe with the earth which wee digge out 
of the said pitt!” ‘‘ Why, you coxcombe,” said 
the lord, ‘‘canst thou not digge the pitt deepe 
enough to hold rubbish and all together!”— 
From the Works of Taylor the Water Poet. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Did the “Sunday School Teacher” ever read the Dying 
Christian ? 

The lines by R. T. are deficient in versification. 

Will B. L. favour us with the concluding part of his 
communication ? 


Rejected Articles may be obtained on application at 
27, Brown-street. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed (free) to 
the care of the Publishers. 


The Publishers of Bradshaw’s Manchester Journal 
have much pleasure in announcing that they are now 
making arrangements to give with each Twelfth No. (t 

r Subscribers only,) a highly finished Map of s 
County in England, engraved in the first style of the art, 
and beautifully coloured.—Price to Non-subscribers, 
1s, 3d.—Size of Plate 16 inches by 12. Agents and Book- 
sellers are authorized to receive Names of Subscribers, 
and will exhibit Specimens on application. 
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